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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. L. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

I am a young lady, lately from the country, 
on a Visit to an uncle, who has long solicited me 
to become his housekeeper, with promises of 
making me his heir, if I conduct myself with 
prudence and propriety. It is now about six 
months since I became the manager of his 
household; but I find it so arduous an under- 
taking, from the singularity of my uncle’s cha- 
racter, that I must absolutely relinquish all the 
flattering prospects of becoming heir to his 
estate, and resume the character of a country 
girl, unless, by your timely advice, some of the 
grievances can be corrected, that cause my 
situation to be so vexatious and uncomfortable. 
My uncle is a projector, that is, a man whose 
sole occupation is that of inventing and improv- 
ing upon every thing. 

Our family, although small, is ten times more 
difficult to manage, than a much larger one, 
conducted in the common way. Our house, 
from garret to cellar, is crowded with fragments 
of machinery, and models of a thousand whim- 
sical inventions, never used, or to be used. 
Patent ploughs and candlesticks, harrows and 
whirligig-chairs, spades and pitchforks, throng 
the house in terrible confusion. We are con- 
stantly beset with geniuses of my uncle’s order, 
who submit, to his judgment, their inventions, 
which he holds under advisement, for still further 
improvement. 

The most simple culinary operation must be 
conducted on some improved plan; the whole 
household economy must work through various, 
winding, mazes of machinery. My cook has 
eiven me warning; and urges, as her excuse, 
for leaving my service, that ber master is such 
an oddish sort of a gentleman, and has such 
queer ways with him, that she can no longer 
have the care of his kitchen, which, she says, is 
more like amill than a kitchen; for before she 
can get all her master’s outlandish contrivances 
wound up, and set a-going for dinner, all the 
rest of the town are preparing for tea. 
Wished, if possible, to redress Betty’s complaints, 
1 f.llowed her into the kitchen, and was more 
forcibly struck, than ever, with the whimsical 
apparatus that surrounded the fire, which, add- 
ed to Betty’s pitious appeal, almost stifled me to 
siippress my laughter. Now do, my dear Miss, 
beg master to let me cook his victuals like 
other folks, and do speak to him. about giving 
such names to things—I don’t like to call such 
sort ofnames. Your uncle came in, just now, and 
told me not to put on the pudding, as he had 
just finished a most wonderful curious vessel, I 
think he called it the witch of Endor, in which, 
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toast Welsh rabbit, all at once, and which is to 
save half the wood, and half the time, the same 
things would take in the old fashioned way. I 
am sure, Miss, I shall not have room for it in this 
patent chimney place—for the shoulder of mutton 
must be dressed in the conjurer, and, besides, 
master has ordered a Devil to be cooked on the 
patent gridiron. here is soup in the digester, 
potatoes in the new steam kettle, beefsteaks in 
the steam dish, and the premium smoak-jack must 
be wound up, and kept a-going just for nothing 
in the world, but to keep its joints supple. 1 
was obliged to scrape the turnips, to-day, with 
that new contrived little mill, master has made; 
as he wished to know how it worked, I forgot how 
to get the turnips out when it was done, so | 
caught my finger in it, and tore half my nail off. 
Indeed, indeed, continued Betty, I am despertly 
afraid master is not quite in his right mind. I 
was somewhat of Betty’s opinion, and left the 
kitchen, with the reflection, that the good old 
gentleman was wasting his own property in in- 
venting ways and means for other people to /ive 
cheap, his experiments being all for the public 
good ; he wishes for no other reward than the 
honour of the invention; he pays vast sums to 
procure patents, and then gives away the right 
of using them, and is content, whilst he is ac- 
knowledged a man of genius and public spirit. 
He is a correspondent and honorary member of all 
the philosophical and gimcrack societies in 
Christendom. My uncle’s hobbies annoy me 
as much, in the parlour, as they do Betty in the 
kitchen; the room is constantly littered with 
books, papers, and mutilated plans of machinery. 
My obliging patron, observing me, the other 
evening, under some difficulty, in threading my 
needle, exclaimed, in the most joyous accents, 
that he would, one of these days, surprise me with 
an invaluable present. My pretty eyes should 
not be spoiled, and my time spent in pothering 
over a single needle; as he had often observed 
the difficulty | was under, he had invented a 
little box, with which I could thread twenty needles 
at once, in /ess than a itinutes time, and begged 
I would sew no more, until he had completed 
his thread-needle man. ‘This ever busy genius 
has also invented a machine for the cutting and 
extracting of corns, which. he expects, will put 
bim upon the most familiar footing with half the 
women in town. He has prohibited my cutting 
my finger nails, as he bas a thought, on that sub- 
ject, which he will execute in less than a month, 
and with which 1 shall be able to pare my nails 
in a perfect semi-circle, or taper themrvolf to Ue 
most fashionable claw po/nt—I most ardently 
wish to keep my Jingers out of the scrape, but, 
fear, it will be impossible. 

A few days since, my uncle invited me to take 
a walk with him. JT accepied the proposal with 
alacrity, and anticipated much pleasure from the 
ramble; buty alas! we had net. proceeded two 
squares, before our progress was checked, and 
his attention arrested by a circumstance, so 
trivial, that none, but such an cver watchful 
genius, would have perceived it. A tottering 





old negro had just overturned a wheelbarrow, 
which had been injudiciously loaded. ‘This acci- 
dent immediately suggested an improvement 
upon wheelbarrows—my uncle, taking out his 
tablets, began to note down the thought, that 
struck upon his mind, when, inadvertently, he 
stumbled on a sawyer’s horse, and fell prostrate 
on the pavement. I was greatly disconcerted by 
this accident, and felt considerably alarmed, 
when I observed the dear old gentleman had 
scraped the skinon his shin in such a manner as 
to bring the blood through his stockings; he paid 
no attention to my inguiries concerning his fall, 
but casting on me a thoughful look, this curst 
accident had never happened me, said he, if I 
had been more industrious in completing my new 
method of sawing wood, by means of the hydrants. 
He took me by the hand, and led me home, busily 
explaining to me the vast saving of labour this last 
invention was to be to the public. 

Dear Mr. Saunter, if you think my uncle is not 
too far gone, in his whimsicalities, to be correct- 
ed, do give us anessay upon this subject, and 
shew my ingenious kinsman the difference be- 
tween an universal projector, and an useful im- 
prover in the arts and manufactures. 

LUCY ARTLESS. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is a subject of warm self-congratulation for 
the people of these United States, that, hence- 
forth, they may dismiss all uneasiness from 
their minds, relative to the occlusion of New- 
Orleans. The letter from president Jefferson 
to the governor of Kentucky, must effectually 
quiet al] apprehensions, and convince the most 
incredulous Federalist, that no misfortunes which 
can befal the country, under the present admi- 
nistration, will be felt at all by the people, 

This letter is dated on the 16th of December, 
1802. It says, that information of the occlusion 
had been received, at Washington, on the sixth 
of that mouth. Several days afier which, the 
President, in a message to Congress, congratu- 
lated the nation, upon their being still blest with 
peace abroad. ‘The occlusion was, indeed, an 
object of so trivial a nature, in the President's 
mind, that, in the message, he left it altogether 
without notice. This, however, it would be un- 
fair to censure, for, on the cighth, he had * taken 
measures to have the proceediny rectitied.” 

What more could the people of Kentucky de- 
sire? Must they be told what those measures 
were? Governor M‘Kean’s son-in law, the Mar- 
quis, * undertook, “emediate/y, to remonstrate to 
the Intendant of New-Orleans, against his érregu- 
larity; nay, more—he dispatched a letter to the 
governor general, at the Havanna, to interpose 
efficaciously, and without delay.” 

The Marquis remonstrated!——The Marquis 
dispatched a letter!—The Margqnis expressed 
his eatire conviction, that the prolitbition was une 
auihovised! and we, (Cheethazy’s third persons: 
piural,) think the evidence iolemhdly conclusive, 
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‘that it was “not the consequence of any order | 
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frof® Europe, but merely an irregularity of the 
Intendant.” After this, how can the people of | 


Kentucky possibly complain at losing the navi- 
gation.ef Mie Missisippi 
But what is this toleradly conclusive evidence! 


that is of no importance to the public? The 
President has pledged his reputation upon it— 
He knows how probable itis prima facie, that 
such an officer, as the Intendant of a province, 
from his own mere motion, without authority 
from his government, should hazard a measure 
of that magnitude. He knows how friendly the 
disposition of Spain, towards the United States, 
has been these eighteen months. He knows 
that Spain has ceded, to France, the province of 
Louisiana, and he is aware how much all this 
tends to prove that the Intendant acted without 
authority. Why should you ask for his evidence ? 

Men of sagacious and enterprising minds, turn 
every thing to account. People of Kentucky! 
Mr. Jefferson will make this very occlusion of 
the port of New-Orleans, a Samson’s riddle for 
you—Out of the eater he will bring forth meat— 
and out of the strong he will bring forth sweet- 
ness. Lament not your transient inconvenience. 
“ It has furnished a proper occasion of urging, on 
Spain, the danger of leaving the peace of the 
two countries exposed to the caprice of any offi- 
cer, and the importance of some arrangement, 
which shall leave us independent of that caprice, 
and free to maintain this treaty-right, without 
crossing the Atlantic, to seek redress.’’ That 
now, is what you may cali diplomatic skill. That 
doubtless isthe objectof Mr. Monroe’s mission. 
Allis consistent. Allisofapiece. The choice 
of the negociator is most happily adapted to the 
purpose of the negociation. 

Yet, after all, there must be a check upon the 
flight of these aspiring hopes. ‘There must be 
a camper upon the ardour of these expectations. 
For * the uncertainty with what power we may 
have to settle this matter, adds to its difficulties.” 
Amiable simplicity ! Interesting ignorance! The 
province of Louisiana was ceded to France in 
the course of the late war. Mr. Jefferson has 
had ministers, men after his own heart, at 
Madrid, and at Paris, nearly a year and a half— 
Yet he is uncertain with what power he may 
have to settle this matter. How instructive, how 
edifying, must be the correspondence of Messrs. 
Livingston and Pinckney, with the department 
of stale. 

We have now an opportunity to shew, with 
irresistible evidence, the wisdom of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s system of foreign politics. No European 
connections. No meddling with European ne- 
gociations of any sort. No inquiry, so much as 
what they are about. Mr. Pinckney was not 
sent to Spain, to let us know what was to be- 
come of Louisianae Oh, no!—his negociations 
are chiefly confined to the ladies, and their 
chambermaids. Why should he concern him- 
self with what was transacting between the prince 
of Peace and Lucien Bonaparte’ And, as to 
the chancellor—Did not he go to Flanders, and 
discover Pyrites? Did not he go to Rambouillet, 
and see sheep? What had he to do with the 
cession of Louisiana ? 

Look at the Intendant'’s irregularity, in another 
point of view. It has furnished a proper occasion, 
to give Mr. James Monroe an embassy extra- 
ordivary, which will very much suit his personal 
convenience ; he just having terminated, with 
radiant glory, his career, as governor of Virginia. 
Mr. James Monroe’s qualifications for a negocia- 
tion of extreme delicacy, and difficulty, cannot 
be doubted, since the publication of his ever- 
memorable book. His eagle-eyed discernment, 
and profound judgment, are there apparent upon 





every page. His acute discrimination of character, 
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his extensive foresight, with regard to French 
republicanism, and the stability of the Directorial 
constitution. His devotion to the interests of 
his own country, which he professed himself 
willing to sacrifice, only when they should come 
in competition with those of France, all concur 
to prove with how much safety a mission, in- 
volving the union or dismemberment of the 
American empire, may be entrusted to his hands. 

Such then is the propitious aspect of our 
affairs; and our fellow-citizens of Kentucky will 
do well, in their days of leisure, to recapitulate 
all the measures, which have been put in motion, to 
recover and secure their rights. First, the Mar- 
quis has remonstrated to the Intendant, who can- 
not fail, on receiving the remonstrance, to open 
the port again, without an hour’s delay. Secondly, 
the Marquis has dispatched a letter to the go- 
vernor of the Havanna, who cannot chuse but 
interfere, and compel the intendant to retract 
his measure, whether he will or not. And, 
thirdly, Mr. Monroe is sent envoy extraordinary 
to inquire with what power we are to settle this 
matter, and to urge, upon Spain, some arrange- 
ment, by which the United States may be left 
free to exert the right of self-defence, and self- 
preservation, without being obliged to negociate 
for it across the Atlantic. Kentucky men! under 
operations of such efficacious energy, you must 
beware of all impatience. While the wisdom of 
the serpent is working for you, it behoves you to 
display the harmlessness of the dove. 


= 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANALYSIS OF SHAKSPEARE’S “* AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
ACT lseeeSCENE I. 


In this scene, the independent spirit, and filial 
affection of Orlando; the warm attachment of 
the aged Adam, to the children of his deceased 
master; the pride, hauteur, and malice of Oli- 
ver, and the boasting of Charles, the wrestler, 
are finely pourtrayed. 

* Oliver.... Marry, Sir, be better employed and 
be naught awhile.” 

“ Orlando....Shall I keep your hogs and eat 
husks with them? What prodigal portion have 
I spent, that I should come to such penury ?” 

We transcribe this passage, to notice Shake- 
spear’s judgment, in searching the scriptures, 
to furnish him witha beautiful expression. He 
refers to the parable of the prodigal son. 

It is not only to be regretted, but it is a subject 
of surprise, that the Scriptures are neglected by 
the student ; for, independently of the eternal 
truths they contain, no volume can furnish him 
with metaphors more beautiful, language, more 
grand, or poetry, more exquisite. In Europe and 
particularly in England, where education is not 
entrusted to itinerant pedagogues, and where 
great attention is paid to youth, not merely for 
emolument, but because sound instruction is 
justly deemed the surest means of preserving, in 
their purity, the liberties of the state, the Bible 
is the midnight companion of the student, and 
its beauties adorn the pleadings of the lawyer, 
and the harangues of the statesman. In our 
country, it is imposed as a task on school-boys, 
when they can neither profit by its morality, 
nor discern its beauties. It cannot, indeed, be 
read at too youthful an age; but when we enter 
into life, it shoud not be wrapped in cobwebs, 
on the shelves of our libraries. 

The ensuing passage, is a beautiful specimen 
of the filial affection and spirit of independence 
of Orlando, and of the warm attachment of the 
aged Adam, to the children of his former master. 

Oliver... Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 








Orlando....*¢ 1 am no villain ; Iam the youngest 
son of Sir Rowland de Bois; he was my father; 
and he is thrice a villain, that says such a futher 
begot villains. Wert thou not my brother, I 
would not take this hand from thy throat, ’till 


‘this other had pulled out thy tongue, for saying 


so; thou hast railed on thy self.” 

Adam....“ Sweet masters, be patient ; for your 
father’s remembrance, be at accord— 

Olivers...“ Let me go, 1 say— 

Orlando...“ 1 will not, till 1 please....you shall 
hear me....My father charged you in his will to 
give me good education: you have trained me 
like a peasant, obscuring and hiding from 
me all gentleman-like qualities :....the spirit of 
my father grows strong in me, and I will no 
longer endure it:....therefore, allow me such ex- 
ercises as may become a gentleman, or give me 
the poor allottery my father left me by testa- 
ment; with that 1 will go buy my fortunes.”— 

Olivers...“ And what wiltthou do? beg, when 
that is spent? Well,sir, get you in....1 will not 
long be troubled with you; you shall have some 
part of your will; I pray you leave me.— 

Orlando....© I will no further offend you, than 
becomes me for my good.— 

Oliver...“ Get you with him, you old dog.— 

Adam....“ Is old dog my reward? most true, I 
have lost my teeth in your service....God be with 
my old master, he would not have spoke such a 


-word—” 


‘The malice of Oliver, and his art to incense 
Charles against Orlando, are well painted. 

Oliver...“ I'll tell thee, Charles; it is the 
stubornest young fellow of France; full of am- 
bition; an envious emulator of every man’s good 
parts; a secret and villainous contriver against 
me his natural brother; therefore, use thy dis- 
cretion: I had as lief thou didst break his neck, 
as his finger; and thou were best look to it; for 
if thou dost him any slight disgrace, or if he do 
not mightily grace himself on thee, he will 
practise against thee by poison; entrap thee by 
some treacherous device ; and never leave thee, 
till he hath ta’en thy life by some indirect means 
or other; for I assure thee, and almost with tears 
I speak it, there is not one so young and so vil- 
lainous this day living......I speak but brotherly 
of him; but should I anatomize him to thee, as 
he is, I must blush and weep, and thou must look 
pale and wonder.” 

The boasting of Charles is natural. They that 
are most lavish of promises, are not always 
punctual in performance. 

Charles....“* To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my 
credit, and he that escapes me without some 
broken limb, shall acquit him well....Your bro- 
ther is but young and tender, and, for your love, 
I would be loth to foil him, as I must, for my 
own honour, if he come in.”"— 

And again— 

_ Charles...“ If he come to-morrow, I’ll give him 
his payment; if ever he go alone again, I'll ne- 
ver wrestle for prize more.”— 

There is adignity in Virtue, which commands 
the secret applause even of the villain; and the 
ensuing soliloquy of Oliver, while it exemplifies 
beautifully this trait of the mind, is used with 
great art and judgment, to interest us in the Cha- 
racter of Orlando; for no praise is so likely to 
be well merited, or to make so great an im- 
pression, as that which a foe bestows. 

Oliver...“ 1 hope I shall see an end of him ;” 
(Orlando )—for my soul, yet I know not why, 
hates nothing more than he....Yet he’s gentle; 
never school’d, and yet learned; full of noble 
device ; of all sorts’ (or degrees of men), “ en- 
chantingly beloved; and indeed so much in the 
heart of the world, and especially of my own 
people, who best know him, that I am altogether 
misprised.” 
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ACT leseeSCENE 2. 


The following passage, contains an idea, 
which, we believe, is not singular in Shakspeare. 
Whether nature meant to distribute her gifts 
equally, and mistakingly supposed beauty in fe- 
males to be as valuable a gift as honesty; or 
whether she who has beauty neglects her morals, 
we do not know. We are inclined, however, 
to believe, that the position of Celia, is far from 
being universally true. 

Rosalind....“« Fortune’s benefits are mightily 
misplaced ; and the bountiful blind woman doth 
most mistake, in her gifts to women.” — 

Celia....“* ’Tis true; for those that she makes 
fair, she scarce makes honest; and those that 
she makes honest, she makes very ill-favoredly.” 

In the very commecement of this play, the 
plot is skilfully opened, and the highest attention 
is excited. It is not the custom of Shakspeare, 
to write two dull and tedious acts, before our 
interest can be roused, nor to make the first per- 
son who enters, a sort of prologue, to relate a 
history of the plot, in a long, unnatural, and in- 
sipid narrative; but, in the course of the dia- 
logue, while he amuses and interests, the story 
gradually opens, and steals insensibly to our un- 
derstandings. 


ACT lseseSCENE 3. 


In this scene, Rosalind’s attachment to Orlan- 
do, appears inthe bud. Her wish to persuade 
Celia, that she loved him, “ decause her father 
loved him,” is extremely natural, and a fine in- 
stance of that disposition of mind, which is in- 
genious for inventing apologies for the conduct, 
that it has determined to pursue. 

When the usurping Duke orders Rosalind to 
leave the court, the friendship of Celiais beauti- 
fully expressed. 

Celia....“* I did not then entreat to have her stay, 
It was your pleasure, and your own remorse; 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her....if she be a traitor, 
Why so am I....We still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learned, played, eat together ; 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Funo’s swans, 
Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

And again— 

Celia... Shall we be sundered ? shall we part, sweet girl 
No. Let my father seek another heir.” 

No one but the miser, or the anchorite, will be 
insensible of the beauty of this line. 

Rosalind....** Beauty provoketh thieves, soonerthan gold.” 


( Io be continued. ) 


AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 





In the course of my literary researches, no- 
thing occurs, more delightful, and more animat- 
ing to me, than the romantic adventures of men, 
who, though cruelly buffetted by the random blows 
of Fortune, yet, by the potency, andthe gallantry 
of an invincible spirit, vanquish all the battle-ar- 
ray of penury and adversity. In struggling 
through the thickets of this thorny world, it is 


much nobler, and more magnanimous, to fight, 


and force a way, than to wind, like a miserable 
worm, or to creep on the belly, like the most exe- 
crable of the reptiles. The subsequent memoir 
of a Danish cavalier, from the pen of an agreea- 
ble and feeling writer, will cause the spirit of eve- 
ry aspiring man, to dound upward; to lay aside 


Hope invigorate strenuous Lxertion ; 


** VicrorgQve, virum volitare per ora,” 


The history of polite learning, in Denmark, 
may be comprised iv the life of a single man; 
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it rose, and fell, with the late famous Baron Hol- 

berg. This was, perhaps, one of the most extra- 

ordinary personages, that has done honour to 

the present century. His being the son of a pri- 

vate sentinel, did not abate the ardour of his am- 

bition; for, he had learned to read, though with- 

out a master. Upon the death of his father, 

being left entirely destitute, he was involved in 

all that distress, which is common among the 

poor, and of which the great have scarcely any 
ideas However, though only a boy of nine 
years old, he still persisted in pursuing his stu- 
dies; travelled about, from school to school, and 
begged his learning, and his bread. When, at 
the age of seventeen, instead of applying himself to 
any of the lower occupations, which seem best 
adapted to such circumstances, he was resolved 
to travel, for improvement, from Norway, the 
place of his birth, to Copenhagen, the capital of 
Denmark. He lived there, by teaching French, 
at the same time, avoiding no opportunity of im- 
provement, that his scanty funds could permit. 
But his ambition was not to be restrained, or his 
thirst of knowledge satisfied, until he had seen 
the world. Without money, recommendation, 
or friends, he undertook to set out upon his tra- 
vels, and make the tour of Europe, on foot. A 
good voice, and a trifling skill in music, were the 
only finances, he had to support an undertaking, 
so expensive ; so he travelled, by day, and, at 
night, sung, at the doors of peasants’ honses, to 
get himselfalodging. In this manner, while yet 
very young, Holberg passed through France,Ger- 
many, and Holland; and, coming over to Eng- 
land, took up his residence, for two years, in the 
university of Oxford. Here he subsisted, by 
teaching French and music, and wrote his Uni- 
versal History, his earliest, but worst perform- 
ance. l'urnished with all the learning of Europe, 
he, at last, thought proper, to return to Copenha- 
gen, where, his ingenious productions quickly 
gained him the favour, he deserved. He com- 
posed not less, than eighteen comedies ; those in 
his own language, are said to excel, and those, 
which are translated into French, have peculiar 
merit. He was honoured, with nobility, and en- 
riched, by the bounty of the king; so that, a life, 
begun in contempt, and penury, ended, in opu- 
lence, and esteem. 

One would suppose, from my known attach- 
ments and prejudices, that I scarcely could ex- 
tract any thing salutary from the poisoned wri- 
tings of William Godwin. In his last romance, 
however, amid innumerable lies, and _libels, 
amid a host of passages, most atrocious and most 
loathsome, there occasionally occurs a moral 
lesson, and something like aneulogy on the do- 
mestic charities. To do this author justice, his 
style, sometimes, challenges our praise. He 
has the power of expressing himself with great 
strength, and sometimes his pages glitter with 
rainbow splendour. In St. Leon, we read of 
that Liar of the sixteenth century, that from a 
mysterious wanderer, he had purchased the 
precious secrets of Alchymy; the arts of multi- 
plying gold and prolonging life. The exhilarating 
effect of what he calls the Elixir of Immortality, 
the fairy visions, and the mental and corporeal 
alertness which succeeded the vivifying draught, 
are described with much vivacity in the ensuing 
narrative. 

The fire was gone out, the taper was glim- 





' mering in the socket; to swallow the julep when 


I had prepared it, seemed to be the last effort 
every weight of despondency ; to bid sangwine | 


of which my organs and muscles were capable. 
It was the elixir of immortality, exactly made 
up according to the prescription of the stranger. 

Whether from the potency of the charm, or 
the effect of imagination, I felt revived the mo- 


rately in Mordecai’s bed, and drewover me the- 
bed-clothes. I fell asleep almost instantly, 1 
believe my first sleep was perfectly sound and 
insensible ; but inno long time, 1 waguyisited with 
the pleasantest dreams imagipalii@ay 
was distinct; nothing was attende 

consciousness of my former identity ; but every 
thing was gay, cheerful, invigorating, and deli- 
ciouse I wanderedsamid verdant lawns, and 
flower enamelled gardens. I was saluted with 
the singing of a thousand birds, and the mur- 
mering of a thousand fountains. Kids, fawns, 
and lambs, frisked and gamboled before me. 
Ata distance, through an opening in the trees, 
I discerned nymphs and their swains, dancing a 
variety of antic measures. I advanced towards 
them, they approached towards me.  Fifes, 
oboes, recorders, and instruments of a hundred 
names, commenced a cheerful and melodious 
concert. Myselfand the dancers now were met; 
they placed me in the midst of them. They 
began a choral song; the motion of their limbs 
conformed to their numbers. I was the theme 
of the general chaunt; they ascribed to me the 
beauty of Apollo, the strength of Hercules, the 
invention of Mercury, and the youth of Bacchus. 






The style of Sterne has provoked a host of 
imitators, most of them vile enough, who have 
copied his ribaldry, quaintness, and obscurity, 
but have lost sight of his simplicity and wit. In 
a facetious preface, to a collection of merry 
poems, jocundly called “ Broad Grins,” the 
younger Coleman displays much of that manner 
of expression, which so many admire in “ the 
Sentimental Journey.” 

“ My booksellers informed me, lately, that se- 
veral inquiries had been made for my Night Gown 
and Slippers, but that every copy had been sold :— 
they had been out of print these two years—‘ then 
publish them again,’ said I, boldly, (I print at my 
own risk) and with an air of triumph. Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies advised me to make additions. 
‘ The work is really too short,’ said Mess. Cadell 
and Davies. ‘I wish, gentlemen,’ returned I, 
‘my readers were of your opinion.’ ‘I protest, 
sir,’ said they, (and they asserted it together, with 
great emphasis) ‘you have but three Tales.’—I 
told them carelessly it was enough for the great- 
est dashaw among modern poets, and wished 
them a good morning. When a man, as Sterne 
observes, ‘can extricate himself with an eguivoque, 
in such an unequal match,’ (and two booksellers 
to one poet are tremendous odds)—*‘ he is not 
ill of..—but reflecting a little, as 1 went home, I 
began to think my pun was a vile one, and did not 
assist me, one jot, in my argument—and now I 
have put it upon paper, it appears viler still; it 
is execrable—So, without much farther reason- 
ing, I sat down to rhyming;—rhyming, as the 
reader will see, in open defiance ofi/ reason, 
except the reasons of Mess. Cadell and Davies. 

Thus, youhave my Night Gown and Slippers with 
additions converted into Broad Grins ;—and ’tis 
well if they may not end in Wide Yawns, at last. 
Should this be the case, gentle reviewers, do not 
ungratefully attempt to break my sleep, because 
I have contributed to yours.” 


One of the most various and moral authors, 
who has pleased and benefited the world, by his 
literary performances, is Richard Cumberland, 
Esq. who, though advanced in years, is still 
youthful and spirited in the service of the Muses. 
On this rare circumstance, a contemporary 
writer has elegantly felicitated the veteran bard. 


With the Muses and Nature once loit’ring quoth Time, 
‘* How vairly your skill you employ ! 
Thus endeavouring, with labour, such works to sublime, 














ment I had swallowed it, 1 placed myself delibe- 


As one stroke of my seythe can destroy.” 
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4 gaye 
Peace, boaster! yot® lawgjeried a Muse, you may find, 
One ria il of ou 1s Can defy: 


Yo@r touch has matur’d the rich stores of his mind, 


Withou quenching the fires of his eyes 
My ps 


i! 

( land smiles, as our contest he hears, 
Sa Poof of this truth, 

With the ttefisures of scien ce, and knowledge of years 
The spirit and grace@of youth. 





EPISTOLARY. 


[In a new edition of the miscellaneous works of Dr. 
GoLtpsMira, we find with great asure, several 
letters, never before published, 
that fascinating writer. Oug readers may recollect, 
that a few weeks since, we inserted a letter, cescrip- 
tive of the manners of the Scotch, addressed to Robert 
Bryanton, Esq. The ensuing episcle, from Goldsmith 
to his uncle, Contarine, is the next in the series, and 


ple 


we shall, occasionally, amuse and interest the lover of 


Goldsmith, and of simplicity, by copying the whole 
collection. After our author had completed his me- 
dical studies at Edinburgh he went to Leyden. In 
his voyage to Holland, he met with some romantic 
adventures, and provideitially escaped shipwreck. 
His remarks upon Rotterdam manners, the costume of 
Holland:dress, and the smogy atmosphere of Leyden, 
will make the reader merry. The descriptions of 
Goldsmith are always picturesque, and his wit is the 
playfulness of a placid child. He thinks like a phi- 
losopher, and he is a model of the middle style; ele- 
gant, easy, sweet, and vivacious, without cumbrous 
ornaments, anda pompous march. ] 


TO THE REV. THOMAS CONTARINE. 


LEYDEN, eeteeeeesece 
Dear Sir, 


I suppose by this time I am accused of either 
neg rlect, or ingratitude, and my silence imputed 
to my us sual flew ness of writing. But, believe 
me, sit, when I say, that tll now I had not an 
opportunity of sitting down with thatease of mind 
which writing required. You may see by the 
top of the letter thatlam at Leyden; but of my 
journey hither you must be informed. Some 
time after the receipt of your last, I embarked 
for. Bordeaux, on board a Scotch ship, called the 
St. Andrews, Capt. John Wail, master. The 
ship made a tolerable appearance, and, as ano- 
ther inducement, I was let to know that six 
agreeable passengers were to be my company. 

Vell, we were but two days at sea, when astorm 
drove us into acity of England, called Newcastle 
upon Fyne. We all went ashore, to refiesh us, 
after the fatigue of our voyage. Seven men and 
I were one day on skore, and, on the following 
evening, as we were all very merry, the room 
door bursts open: enters a sergeant and twelve 
with their bayonets screwed, and 
puts us ali under the king’s arrest. It seems 
my company were Scotchmen in the French 
service, and had been in Scotland to enlist soldiers 
for the French army. I endeavoured all I could 
to prove my innocence; however, I remained in 
prisoa with the rest a fortnight, and with difficul- 
ty got of, nthen. Dear sir, keep this alla 
secret, or at least, say it was for debt; for if it 
were once known at the university, I should 
hardly get a degree. But hear how providence 
interposed in my favour; the ship was gole on 
to Bordeaux, before I got from prison, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, and every 
one of the crew were drowned. It happened the 
last great storm. ‘Lhere was a ship at that time 
ready to embark for Holland; [ embarked, and, 
in nine days, thank my Ged, arrived at Rotter- 
dam; whence I travelled by land to Leyden; 
and whence 1 now write. 

You may expect some account of this country, 
and though I am not well quatified for such an 
undertaking, yet shail I endeavour to satisfy 
some part of your expectations. Nothing sur- 
prised me more than the books, every day pyb- 
lished, descriptive ofthe manners of this country. 
Any young map, who takes it into his head to 


erenadiers, 
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from the easy pen of 
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publish his travels, visits the countries he intends 
jo describe; passes through them with as much 
inattention as hits valetde chambre; and conse- 
quently not having a fund himself to fill a vo- 
lume, he applies to those, who wrote before him, 
and gives us the manners of a country, not as he 
must have seen them, but such as they might 
have been filty years before. ‘The modern 
Dutchman is quite a different creature from him 
of former times: he in every thing imitates a 
i‘renchman, but in his easy disengaged air, which 
is the result of keeping polite company. ‘Lhe 
Dutchman is vastly ceremoneous, and is per- 
haps exactly what a Frenchman might have 
been, in the reign of Louis XLV. Such are the 
better bred. But the downright Hollander is 
one of the oddest figures in nature: upona head 
of Jank hair, he wears a half cocked, narrow hat, 
laced with black ribbon: no coat, but seven waist- 
coats, and nine pair of breeches; so that his hips 
reach almost to his armpits. ‘This well clothed 
vegetable is now fit tv see company, or to make 
lovee But what a pleasing creature is the object 
of his appetite? Why, she wears a large fur 
cap, with a deal of Flanders lace; and for every 
pair of breeches he carries, she puts on two pet- 
ticoats, 

A Dutch lady burns nothing about her phleg- 
matic admirer, but his tobacco. You must know, 
sir, every woman carries in her hand a stove, 
with coals in it, which, when she sits, she snugs 
under her petticoats, and, at this chimery, dozing 
Strephon lights his pipe. I take it that this con- 
tinual smoking is what gives tne man the ruddy 
healthiul complexion he generally wears, by 
draining his superfluous moisture, while the wo- 
man, deprived of this amusement, overflows with 
such viscidities, as tint the complexion, and give 
that paleness of visage, which low fenny grounds 
and moist air conspire to causee A Dutch wo- 
man and Scotch, will well bear an opposition. 
The one is pole and fat, the other lean and ruddy: 
the one walks, as if she were straddling alter a 
go-cart, and the other takes too masculine a 
stride. I shall not endeavour to deprive either 
country of its share of beauty; but, must say, 
that of all objects on this earth, an [English iar- 
mer’s daughter is most charming. kvery wo- 
man there is acompiete beauty, w while the higher 
class of women want many of the requisites to 
make them even tolerable. ‘heir pleasures 
here are very dull, though very various. You 
may smoke, you may doze, you may go to tie 
lialian comedy, as good an amusement, as cither 
ofthe former. This entertainment always brings 
in Iiarlecquin, whois generally a magician, and 
in consequence of his diabolical art, performs a 
thousend tricks on the rest of the persons of the 
drama, who are all fools. 1 have seen the pit in 
a roar of laughter at this humour, when with his 
sword he touches the glass from which another 
was drinking. ’Twas not his face they laughed 


at, for that was masked. ‘They must have seen 
sometiiing vastly queer in the wooden sword, 


that neithe 
could sce. 
In the winter, when their canals are frozen, 
every house ts iorsaken, and alj people are on 
the ice, sleds, drawn by horses, aod skaiting, are 
at that time the reigning amusements. ‘They 
have boats here that élisdie on the ice, and are 
driven by the winds. When they spread all their 
sails, they go more than a mile anda half a mi- 
nute, and their motion is so rapid the eye can 
scarcely accompany them. ‘Lheir ordinary man- 
ner of travelling is very cheap and yery conve- 
hient: they sail in covered beats drawn by 
horses, and in these you are sure to meet people 
of all nations. Here the Dutch siumber, the 
French chatter, and the English play at cards. 
Any man, who likes company, may have them to 


I, nor you, sir, were you there, 





his taste. For my part, I generally detached 
myself from all society, and was wholly taken 
up in observing the face of the country. Nothing 
can equal its beauty. Wherever! turn my eye, 
fine houses, elegant gardens, grottoes, statues, 
vistas, presented themselves; but when you en- 
ter their towns, you are charmed beyond de- 
scription. No misery is to be seen here; every 
one is usefully emp loyed. 

Scotland and this country bear the highest 
contrast. ‘There hills and rocks intercept every 
propect: here ‘tis all a continued plain. There 
you might see a well dressed Duchess issuing 
from a dirty close; and here a dirty Dutchman 
inhabiting a palace. The Scotch may be com- 
pared toa tulip planted in dung; but I never see 
a Dutchmen in his own house, but I think of a 
magnificent Egyptian temple, dedicated to an ox. 
P hy sic is by no means taught here so well as in 
Edinburgh; and in all Ley den there are but four 
British students, owing to all necessaries being 
so extremely dear, and the professors so very 
lazy (the chymical professors excepted) that we 
do’nt much care to come hither, t am not cer- 
tain how long my stay here may be; however, I 
expect to have the happiness of seeing you at 
Kilmore, if I can, next March. 

Direct to me, if I ara honoured with a letter 
from you, to Madame Diallion’s, at Leyden. 

Thou best of may Heaven guard and 
preserve you, and those you love. 


mcn, 


Oriver GoLpsMITH. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

[In the ensuing report, we see the atrocity, and the 
woes of seduction. British Justice is the sure avenger 
of female wrongs, and impartial Punishment treads 
closely on the hee ls of Crime, whether the culprit bea 
gentleman, or a footpad; whether he rank with Pa- 


tricians, on the rolls of the Herald, or roll with the 
vulgar, in the Plebeian Kennel. ] 


SHERIFF'S COURT. 
EDWARDS V. TORRIANO. 


The plaintiff, Miss Edwards, was a young lady 
of about four-and-twenty, and lived in the capa- 
city of English teacher at a boarding school, in 
the vicinity of London, kept by the defendant’s 
wife: she had not Jong been in this situation, 
before the defendant used every means to make 
ier swerve from those principles of virtue which 
it was her duty to instil into the minds of the 
young females, placed underthe immediate care 
of his wife. for a long time, she withstood his 

addresses, and even intimated themto her mis- 
ne at the same time expressing her intention 
of relinquishing her service. Mrs. Torriano, 
however, persuaded the plaintiff? to remain with 
her, and to rest satised with ciscountenancing 
the addresses of her husband. Miss Edwards 
continued in her school for nearly half a year 
afterwards; but at length, urged by the frequent 
importunities of the defendant, she consented to 
an elopement with him. 

‘The principal instrument of persuasion used 
by the defendant was a letter, in which he pro- 
mised to settle 20]. a year on her, or in default 
of payment, to pay her the sum of 100]. She 
lived with him as his mistress, in furnished apart- 
ments, at Brompton, above a year, within which 
period she had a child. The defendant's love 
began to cool, his visits to her became less fre- 
quent, and, in short, he entirely abandoned het. 
She applied to him for the pittance he had ex- 
pressly undertaken to provide, but he paid no 
attention to her application; she therefore 
brought the present action to recover the penal- 
ty to which he had obliged himself, by his letterty 
on failure of his promise. 

The defendant suffered judgment by default, 


and made no attempt_to resist the demand. The ~ 
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Jetters containing the promise, was proved to be | [Inthe quaint books « f ihe el:ler time, we sometimes hiv 


defendant’s hand-writing, and the jury re- 


the 
tuned a verdict with 100]. damages. 
LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


| am told, that, because the weather looks a 
jittie squally, we shall, probably, be ordered to 
take all the rigging off their mast-heads, and haul 
4) our vessels: this is not at all sailor-like. The 
Spaniards have shut us out of port, and we have 
dispi tched a bomb-boat woman to ask the reason. 
] don’t pretend to know much about these kind 
of matters; but I must say, that if any lubber 
chuse to be running foul of me, without reason, 
J should not stand palavering with him about it. 

For your part, I know you to be an honest 
fellow, and that you would scorn to quit your ship, 
while a single timber of her floated ; therefore, 
whenever you think it necessary to pipe all hands, 
you may give the following to my brother sailors, 
as the advice of their shipmate, 


5 


Hip, messmates ! hoa! holloa! (pipes) all hands ahoy ! 

Come, tumble up, my hearties !—each his station, 

‘Tis time, I think, to take an observation : 

So—here’s OuR OFFICERS, (drinks) take a pull, my boy. 
(Sands the can to the next.) 

What say ye, lads! do ye approve the notion, 
To haul our ships ashore, and quit the ocean, 
And tamely see a Frenchman or a Spaniard, 
Who scarcely knows a bowline from a lanyard, 
Insult our country, and heap wrongs upon her, 
Vithout one brvadside for Co!umbia’s honour ? 
Shall we, who’ve weather’d many a stubborn gale 
Dowse our top-gallants at a lubbers hail? 

Or, when the scud drives fast, and billows ar, 
Sculk in our hammocks, till the squall be o’er ? 
What! quit the sea, because where one tar wins, 
Mayhap a dozen lose their tops or fins! 

nd carry (to our country’s glory strangers) 
A press of sail, to fly from trifling dangers ? 

No, damme ! and your tempers well i know, 
fell ne’er crowd canvass to avoid a foe ; 
Nor will ye, cause a few chance shot may fly, 
E’er wish to lay our vessel high and dry, 
Where ne’er again we'll to our quarters stand, 
Unless the Dons or Menseers come éy land. 

Who minds a squall ? Our vessel’s tight and trim, 
Give her but sea-room, and no fear—she’ll swim: 
Or should an enemy our rights oppose, 

Lie board and board with any of her foes. 

We're told, that some on shore, who have direction, 
Say, Commerce is not worth a state’s protection ; 
And that ’twould much increase Columbia's riches, 
To haul her navy into docks and ditches! 

Once she gets in that bight, ’twixt you and me, 
Columbia lags to leeward, do ye see ; 

And, much J fear, if this report be true, 

Will ne’er claw off with honour to her crew. 

But hold, avast!—don’t think I’d mutinize ; 
No—imutineers 1 heartily despise ; 

Lee Jurches oft will happen to the best, 

nd, spite of skill, the ship may be distrest. 

\s yet we’re safe—but ere a timber starts, 
Coil up, my lads, this council in your hearts. 

‘ithout a cause, wren sudden squalls assail, 
Enlanger not your spars by pressing satl: 

Hut yet, mistake not catspaws for a gale. 

Waen gloomy clouds the sea and sky deform, 

Vhen, loudly roaring, comes the furious storm; 

nd mountain surges threaten to overwhelm, 

Het Resolution firmly take the belm ; 
Py Prudence’ chart your course forever steer; 
Plind well that pilot, should he ery—azo near ; 

er all the crew let Reason have command ; 

Acep your ship snug—all useless canvass hand. 

ul, for a foe, when sharp the yards you brace, 

ind hank for hank she weathers while you chace; 

though topmasts crack, and each saii seeks reliet, 
‘er fear, my hearties, to shake outa reef, 

‘hen Honour pipes, the ship may safely heel, 

Tis worse, by far, to shew her stern, than keel. 
Af such the course our country should pursue, 

Ve us but sea-room, and her foe in view! 

t fag shall ride triumphant on the waves, 


we, lamented, sink to nobie graves. 


BOB BUNTLINE. 
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THE MUSICIAN. 
A CHARACTER. 

A Musician is like an echo, a retail dealer in 
sounds. As Diana is the goddess of the silver 
bow, so is he the lord ef the wooden one; be 
has an hundred strings to his bow: other people 
are bow-legred, but he is bow-armed; and, 
though armed with a bow, he has no skill in ar- 
chery. He plays with his cat-gut and kit-fiddle. 
His fineers and arms run aconstant race, the for- 
mer would run away frem him, did not a bridge 
interpose, and oblige him to pay toll. He can 
distinguish soundsasothermen distinguish colors. 
His companions are Crotches and Quavers.— 
Time will never be a match for him, for he beats 
him mostunmercifully. He runs after an Italian 
air, open mouthed, with as much eagerness as 
some fools have sought forthe philosopher’s stone. 
fe can bring a tune over the seas, and thinks it 
more excellent because far-fetched. His most 
admired domestics, are Soprano, Siciliano, An- 
dantino, and all the Anos and Inos that consti- 
tute the musical science. He can scrape, scratch, 
shake, diminish, increase, flourish, kc. and he is 
so delighted with the sound of his own viol, that 
an ass would sooner lend his ears to any thing 
than to him: and asadog shakes a pig, so does 
he shake a note by the ear, and never lets it go, 
till he makes it squeak. He is a walking pillo- 
ry, and crucifies more than a dozen standing ones. 
He often involves himseif in dark and intricate 
passages, till he is put to the shift, and obliged to 
get out of the scrape—by scraping. He tears 
his audience 1n various ways; as | wear away my 
pen, so does he wear away the strings of his fid- 
dic. There isno medium in him, he is either on 
a flat or a sharp key, though both are natural to 
him. Ee deals in third mors, and major thirds, 
proves a turncoat, and is often in the majority 
and minority in the course of a few minutes—He 
runs over the flat as often as a race horse ;—both 
meet the same fate as they terminate in a cadence; 
the difierence is, one is driven by the whiphand, 
the other by the bow-arm: one deals in stickado, 
the other in staccato. Asa thorough-bred hound 
discovers, by instinct, his game, from ali other 
animals, so an experienced musician smells the 
composition of Handel or Corelli. 

TIMOTHY CATGUT. 


_-- 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Almost every mail from Lancaster, (Penn.) 
the head quarters of our sovereign legislature, 
which is distinguished for nothing so much as 
the sovereign ignorance of the members, who 
compose it, brings advice of some new project 
of disorganization. Sundry efforts have been 
made to alter the judiciary system of the state, 
and to extend the jurisdicion of justices of the 
peace, beyond ail former exampi!e; and though 
the hundred dollar bill (as it is called) w 
jected, another bill, which invests justices of the 
peace with jurisdiction, to an indciinite amount, 
is said to have passed the house of representa- 
tives. Not long ago, it was proposed to trausler 
ail judicial power to certain arditrators, to be 
elected by the people. Shortly after, a method 
was devised for a summary impeachment of any 
magisirate, against whom twenty suitors woulc 
sign a petition for his removal from oifice. The 
ceremony of impeachment, since the trial of 
Judge Addison, has attained such favour, that a 
| memorial has been presented to the legislature, 
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jee 
vidual, who was@ately sentenced to 

in:plisonment, for a contempt of, 
praying, that.the legislature will eng 
the three judges, who passe 
. have not thereby “ madg.t ' } 
objects of impeachment;” and*@ committee. has 
accordingly been raised, to i hestigate the cir- 
cumstances of the case, “pO Rnich the climax 
of meanness and follg, @m application for aid to 
rebuild the seminary of learning, lately destroy- 
ed by fire, at Carlisle, has been contemptuously 
rejected, by these Vandal innovators. Since the 
first settlement of the province of Pennsylvania, 
such an heterogeneous compcund of dunder- 
headed Germans, who cannot speak a sentence 
of the English language; of Scotch-Irish-jaw- 
breakers, whose manners are as uncouth as their 
voices, was never before convened as legislators. 
It is truly deplorable, that one of the largest, 
most populous, and wealthiest states in the union, 
possessing peculiar advantages by nature, and 
capable of wonderful improvement by art, should 
be governed by a motley crew, destitute of ca- 
pacity, grovelling in ignorance, and bent upon 
destroying every valuable institution. There is 
but one consolatory reflection sugguested by this 
state of things. l¢ cannot be worse. 

It isa fortunate circumstance, forthe state of 
Pennsylvania,that their legislature meets but once. 
The mischief done, in one session, is quite 
enough for the whole twelvemonth. Indeed, 
under present impressions, it would be better for 
the state, if the legislature never had met at all. 
Such animals, as Fu/mer and A/itchell, are fit only 
to be caged and carried about for a show. 

The laws, passed during the present session of 
the legislature, it is said, are not to be printed in 
the English language. The proceedings and 
debates having been, for the most part, in the 
German dialect, itis presumed, that mere English 
readers could take no interestinthem. For tie 
benefit of his excellency, the governor, and judge 
Brackenridge, afew copies are to be translated into 
Scotch-Irish—the rest, are to be in the German 
tonguce 

Should the legislature of Pennsylvania sit 
much longer, it is expected they will preceed to 
repeal the naturalization laws, passed dpGongress, 
and make a general daw of their own. * Oppressed 
humanity need go no farther than tud/ the lenyih 
of Cariiste, to find an asvyium.” 


ATTENTION! 

Wanted, immediately, a teacher of the English 
language. Any person, who understands the 
German tongue, and, particularly, the Scoich- 
Irish, will find constant employment, in either 
of these th ree branches, by applying to the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. 

N. B. None need apply, who have been im- 
pea hed-out of office. 

Every justice of the peace, in Pennsylvania, 
is hereafter to retain his commission, until he 
has given judgment in twenty causes, chen he 
may be impeached. *“ Why what an intricate 
impeach is this!” So said the Duke, in the 
Goincdy of Errors. 

We have not the smalicst doubt, that the re- 
cantations of Mr. Ayis Blake, on the subject of 
Nic Jeff's forged letters, are made in consequence 
ofa severe reprimand, trom the Attorney-General 
of the United States. 

‘Since the canting and recanting of Blake, the 
Aigis editor, on the subject of Nic Jeff's forged 
letters, it seems to be generally agreed, that * the 

wpe 
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intelligent and discriminating understanding of 
Duane,” (to adopt Blake’s language,) had form- 
; ‘ e notion of that youth’s editorial 
lexion of the Ais, at different 
pes ch a vacillancy of intellect; 
such wa¥ halting between two opinions, 
that no wonde ane concluded, “the A gis 
had changed headsOPhands.” But “ the arts of 
an able Editor” are not yet familiar to Blake, and 
we have some doubts whether they ever will be, 
for he began the trade almost too late, to make 
an expert handicraftsman inf the exercise of it. 
He might make a tolerable a/prentice at first; bye 
and bye a journeyman, but never, never, will he 
acquire the skill of a master. 


SPECIMEN OF THE AEGIS EDITOR'S STYLE.e 


I believe—No. I do not believe. I think that— ; 
No. Ido not think that.—We incline most to 
the opinion.—No. We do not incline most to 
the opinion. The weight of evidence is in favor 
of Mr. Rutledge’s innocence. No. Itis in favor 
of his guilt. Lastly, We believe that Mr, Rut- 
ledge was guilty of forgery and perjury, because 
of the supplementary and additional testimony 


times,’ 


. 


nst him. 

He. remember having seen the character of a 
drunkard personified on the stage, and represent- 
ed as so exceedingly tipsy, that, while reeling 
from side to side, as a test of his sodriety and 
collectedness, he made an effort to discriminate 
his right hand from his left, so stretching out his 
left hand, he begins—this, my right—No, (ex- 
tending his rig/t) this, my /e/t—~And so he went 
on, bewildering himself and the audience, to 
their great delight and merriment. 


1 no man call, or ape, or ass, 
’*Tis his own conscience holds the glass. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, who has always been 
restive to the rein of Randolph, and was often 
guilty of thinking for himself, the dogmas of 
democracy, notwithstanding, has been appoint- 
eda judge of the Indiana territory. The language 
of the president is in the spirit of Shakspeare— 


“* Get thee gone, for I do see, 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye: 
O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory.” 
Let a pussillanimous president shrink from 
the clash of arms, and refuse to defend our ter- 
ritory, The valiant hunter of Kentucky can 
vindicate his own rights, and can proudly address 
an ignoble legislature of miserable democrats— 


Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 

Nor fortune made such havock of my means, 
But ye shall find awak'd, in such a kind, 

Both strength of limb, and policy of mind. 

By letters from Gibraltar, of the 14th ult, we 
are informed that the Duke of Kent, is every 
morning on horseback, half an hour before sun- 
rise, when he rides round the different guards 
to see that they are properly alert: after this 
he inspects his own regiment for an hour, and 
then proceeds to the guard, mounting at the 
grand parade: he then visits the different new 
works, which are carrying on, and seldom returns 
to breakfast before ten o’clock. From this time 
till dinner, he invariably dedicates to the business 
of the garrison, which he dispatches with the 
utmost punctuality and quickness. Every per- 
son who calls on duty, is certain of seeing him 
instantly, and of having an immediate and ex- 
plicit answer. After dinner he generally rides 
or drives into Spain, for an hour or two, and 
which is almost the only relaxation he s¢ems to 
partake of. His Royal Highness i:as fallen away 
very much since his arrival, and has suffered 





excecdingly frem the heat this summer, which 
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has been by far the hottest known here these | 
many years. 

Sir B. West, our countryman, is at Paris, ex- 
patiating through the saloons of magnificence, 
among the fairest productions of art. ** Mr. 
West has been treated with particular distinc- 
tion by the Consul, who conversed with him for 
near an hour in the gallery of the Louvre,.when 
he visited the saloon, where are exposed the per- 
formances of the Parisian artists.”’ 

The following article will exhibit to every 
darkling reader, though * blind of ene eye, and 
’tother nearly extinguished,” the invariable re- 
sult of every repudlican experiment. * St. Cloud 
has been completely gutted, and refurnished, at 
the expense of about three hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘The visitors are totally at a loss for 
comparisons, when they wish to describe its mag- 
nificence. It exceeds every thing Fairy Land, 
or the Arabian Nights, can suggest to imagin- 
ation !” 

Much genteel company visit the new Exhibi- 
tion in Pall-mall, of the skeleton of the Mammoth, 
lately dug up in New-York; and scientific and 
thinking minds find abundant food for contemp- 
lation: it is certainly a great subject, and well 
worthy the attention of the public, whether we 
consider it as an extinct, antediluvian, carnivorous 
animal, or only regard its extraordinary bulk. 

(Lon. pap. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


On one of the first nights of the opera of Cymon, 
at Drury-Lane theatre, a dissatisfied musical cri- 
tic, who was seated on the first row of the pit, 
when the late Mr. Vernon began the last air, 
in the fourth act, which runs, 

‘* Torn from me, torn from me, which way did they take 
her?” 

immediately answered the interrogation of the 

actor, in the following words, and in the exact 

tune of the air, 

‘* Why towards Long-dcre, towards Long-Acre.”’ 


This unexpected circumstance, naturally, em- 
barrassed poor Vernon; but,in a moment, reco- 
vering himself, he sung, in rejoinder, the follow- 
ing substituted words, instead of the author’s, 

“Ho, ho, did they so? 

Then I’il soon overtake her, 

I’ll soon overtake her;”’ 

and, precipitately, made his exit, amidst the 
plaudits of the audience. 

Mr. Monroe, our extraordinary ambassador, 
will sail from New-York, in a few days....May 
we bid adieu to him, in the words of the Venu- 
sian bard? 

‘* Mala soluta navis exit alite, 
Ferens olentem Mevium. 


Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auster, memento fluctibus.” 


Our negociator, with France and Spain, should 
be the sword; our mission, if they dare approach 
our shores, should be red-hot balls; our diplo- 
matic pen should be the point of the bayonet; 
and fifty thousand men, with courage in their 
hearts, and with presented arms in their hands, 
should constitute our embassy. 

In the reign of Edward III. the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, had a salary, of no 
more, than £. 66, 13, 4, per annum; and the 
ordinary judges, of that bench, and of the Com- 
mon Pieas, had only £. 40, each, per annum. 
The annual allowance of Henry [V’s confessor, 





was higher ; it was £. 6), 10,6. Iv the year } 


1573, Queen Elizabeth created the Earl g 
Shrewsbury Earl Marshal of England, during 
life, with a salary of £. 20, per annum. Hy 
secretary for the French language, Thomas Fq, 
monds, Isq. was treated more generously: hj 
salary was {. 66, 13, 4, and the same with thy 
of the Chief Justice. 

In the church-yard of Alves, in the county , 
Figin, in Scotland, a grave-stone, dated in th 
year 1590, records a very uncommon circum, 
stances, in the following words; 

‘* Here lies 
Anderson of Pittensore, 
Maire of the earldom of Moray, 
With his wife, Marjory, 
Whilk him never displicit !” 

The following inscription,in Sheatham chur 
England, deserves to be recorded, as proof ofy 
thoroughly good wife. In the chancel, 


It was written by her husband, who, afte 

enumerating her several virtues, concludes, 
‘* Should I ten thousand years enjoy my life, 
I could not praise enough so good a wife.” 

A rare and happy instance of female consta 
cy, and true attachment! 

“ Colone] Cunningham, who was wounded, | 
the late expedition against Holland, in a manne, 
too shocking, to relate; on his return to Englan 
visited Miss Worsley, with whom he was und 
matrimonial promises, and, with great candoy, 
and real magnanimity, told her, that, he consid 
ed the accident, which had befallen him, in He 
land, to be of a nature, to put an end to evey 
engagement between them....With still greatg 
honour, and unequalled heroism and fidelity, th 
lady replied, 

‘¢That unless his mind was more altered 
his person, she wished to perform her vows.” | 


A SIGN-BOARD, BY A WAT( 


| AT OXFORD. 
and renovated, trochili 


Here are fabricat 
horologies, portable and permanent, linguaculd 
or taciturnal; whose circumgyrations ure pe 
formed, by internal spiral elastic, or extensi 
pendulous plumbages ; diminutives, simple, 
compound, invested with aurent or argent inf 
guments. 


Last Sunday, the Consular Family attende 
Divine service, at St. Cloud. In going to, a 
returning from, the Chapel, they observed th 
same order of procession, which the Royal fami 
were wont tO USC. 

A publication has just appeared at Paris, @ 
monstrating, that, without fust days, there can) 
no navy, in Francee This is the sum of the a 
thor’s reasoning...“ Without fast-days, the 
would be no fish eaten; if no fish were eat 
there would be no fisheries; without fisheries 
there would be no seamen; without seamé 
there would be no navy.” 

Spenser, the nay several papers, behil 
him ; they are, now, in the possession of the Dull 
of Bridgewater, and are to be soon published. 

The national institute at Paris, is private 
employed in discussing a nice point; the que 
tion is....Can there be a great man with a litt 
mind? 4 

Those who really have had frequent oppo® 
nities of conversing with Buonaparte, represt 
himas urbane and communicative ; that sull 
sess forms no part of his character, and thi 
is silent only on political subjects, — 


i 
Re. 









Madame Tallien’s parties have really been 
honoured with the presence of Several English 
-male characters of distinction, probably as the 
ost likely place to find their husbands and their 
lovers ! 

THE GREAT MAN AND THE GREAT NATION. 


From a correspondent in Paris, we have re- 
eived the following inventory and estimates, 
nf the great man’s dress, as furnished by the 
yreat nation : 
velvet embroidered suit, full 
dress uniform of a French ge- 







































peral, £126 00 
Jalf-boots with gold embroidery, 6 00 
military hat, best beaver, 1100 

)jamond butten forthe hat, weigh- 
in 277 carrats, 232,000 00 

4 sabre, with the best Damascus 
ofy blade, 10 OO 
ilt of sabre of solid gold, 27 oz. 108 OO 

iamond in the mouth of Croco- 
dile, called the Regent, £126,000 00 
Diamond eyes of Crocodile, 1,500 00 
spaulets of best brilliants, $0,000 00 
Total value, £397,741 10 0 

Analysis of the above— 

lothes and useful articles, includ- 

ing embroidery, gold hilted sa- 
bre, &c. 251 10 O 
Ornamental part, £397,490 00 


Ever since theera of Dr. Franklin, the love 
pf proverbs has waxed exceedingly fervent, among 
bur countrymen. This debasement of the dig- 
ity and elegance of diction, is not less justly 
an humorously ridiculed, by a Yankee bard, 
yho thus jeers the woeful insipidity of the sim- 
ble style. 


YANKEE PHRASES. 


As sound as a nut o’er the plain, 

1 of late whistled, chock full of glee : 
A stranger to sorrow and pain, 

As happy as happy could be. 


As plump as 2 partridge I grew, 
My heart being lighter than cork: 
My slumbers were calmer than dew! 
My body was fatter than pork ! 


Thus happy I hop’d® 
Sleek as grease d 
But pleasures are bri 
Although, as a fid 


should pass, 

im the current of time; 
\ as glass, 

hey’re fine. 








Jemima, the pride of the vale, 

Like a top, nimbly dane’d o’er our plains: 
With envy the lasses were pale— 

With wonder stood gaping the swains. 


She smil’d like a basket of chips— 
As tallas a hay pole her size— 

As sweet as molasses her lips— 
As bright as a button her eyes. 


Admiring, I gaz’d on each charm, 
My peace that would trouble so soon, 
And thought not of danger, nor harm, 
Auy more than a man in the moon. 


the al 
ther 







But now to my sorrow I find, 
Her heart is as hardas a brick; 

To my passion forever unkind, 
Though of love I am full as a tick. 









I sought her affection to win, 
In hopes of obtaining relief, 
Tilil, like a hatchet, grew thin, 
ind she, like a haddock, grew deaf. 


1 late was as fat as a doe, 

And playful and spry* as a cat: 
But now I am dull, as a hoe, 

And lean and as weak, asa rat. 






hed. 







e uy 
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* This is a renowned epithet, in the New-England 
The worthy people who use it mean, very honest- 

that such an one is sprightly, jocund, or nimble, and 

Suppose, with great humility, that an Englishman 

ld say 30, 

‘ $s. 
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Unless the unpitying fates 

With passion as ardent shall cram her, 
As certain as death, or as rates, 

I soon shall be dead, as a hammer. 


THE OLLA, No. III. 


Whenever I call at the coffee-house, or visit a 
knot of merry fellows, on Saturday, evening, I 
find that the Olla is the first article gazed at, 
in this miscellany. This circumstance incites 
me to go on collecting things, new and old, for 
the edification of those, who would laugh with 
Rabelais, rather then sob with the Puritans. 


ANECDOTE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

During Tom Paine’s stay in Philadelphia, he 
visited Peale’s Museum ; a young lady who hap- 
pened to be there at the time, sat down to have 
her profile taken by the machine, called phisiog- 
notraces Paine drew near to witness the opera- 
tion, and when it was over he remarked to the 
lady. “ They take off heads here, with great 
expedition Miss.” ‘ Not quite so fast Sir, as 
they once did in France,” was the reply, which 
so discomfited Paine, that he turned on his heel, 
and walked to another part of the room. 

An aged friend, who was present and heard 
the retort, stepped up to the young lady, and in 
a low tone of voice, exclaimed, “ Excellent! ex- 
cellent! young woman! The lord is merciful or 
the Earth, would open and swallow up that 
wretch.” 


A bookseller of this City, informs the gentle- 
men of the Law, that all the scarce books, out of 
print, may be had by applying at his store. 


A beautiful Frenchwoman \anding at Dover last 
week gave rise to the report of Andreossi’s dag- 
gage being arrived. 


At Lord Hawkesbury’s dinner to General 
Andreossi, there was a large dish of whipt sylia- 
bub, and some flummery at table, but nothing in 
the tart Way. 


It was said Prince William went to the North 
in quest of a turtle-dove, but it now appears he 
was upon a wild-goose chace. 


It must be acknowledged that thefts are carried 
to an uncommon extent in this country. Some 
people do not even get their chi/dren honestly. 


Since the arrival of General Andreossi’s wines, 
nobody denies that he comes over with full powers 
to treat. 


Mr. Pitt has much to learn in order to become 
a good practical farmer. His usual hour of ris- 
ing is twelve o’clock in the day. % 


The man who presonated the ass, at Covent- 
Garden, turns out to be the Vicar of Bray. 


A labourer, lately dug up alive from a well, is 
named Trueman. Truth, we are told, lays at the 
bottom of a weil, 


A young woman, who lately proposed herself 
as a proper person to attend and dress a Lady of 
fashion, being asked for her character, answered, 
that she stript the entire family with whom she 
was last in service. 


At a meeting lately held at Cullompton, 
Messrs. Flood, Waters, and Rivers, voted for the 
extension of the Grand Western canal. 


A beautiful view of Newgate, with the new 
mode of executing felons at the Debtors’ door, is 
advertised for immediate publication. 


A fellow who had been commited to Newgate, 
Dublin, about twelve at night, on a charge of 
burglary, apologized to the Goaler for éreaking 
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As General Neigh, is to hate the command of 
the French troops in Helvetia# it is probable that 
the First Consul, means to send hia ak 
to the Insurgents. 


The Magistrates have give ! ti ey 
will take up all idle people, atte 


nding the ensuing 
fair at Market Drayton. Itig@xpected of course 
to be a dusy scene. 


The contest between muffs and muslins, is at 
present very severe amoung the Ladies, most of 
whom condescend to keep their hands warm, 
though the cold, and thin cloathing, should die 
parts of their sweet persons of an Jmperial pur- 


ple. 


_ Mr. Pitt is going to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters. Alteratives are recommended, and none 
can be greater than from wine to water. 


The husband of a fashionable Lady of rank, 
being last winter asked, how his wile was, and 
what she was doing? answered, he could not tell, 
as he had not read Zhe Morning Post, that day. 


Sickness appears to have been very prevalent, 
at the watering places, as crowds of i//-looking 
iellows are daily leaving them. 


Among the late arrivals at a celebrated water- 
ing-place, we find Miss Haggard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Small, and family, two Miss Slenders, Mv. Bare- 
bones, and ‘l. Spare, Esq. all expecting, no doubt, 
to become /at and hundsome. 


Stephen Kemble performed Falstaff, last 
night, at the Gosport Theatre. A sailor, in the 
Pit, lately returned from Greenland, mistook him 
for a grampus. 


An Irishman having purchased a pair of shoes, 
at a ready-made shve-warehouse, in Holborn, 
discovering when he got home, that they were 
not fellows, cried out, “ By St. Patrick, the 
scoundrel has sold me a pair of odd shoes !” 


We have heard muchof cork-rumps, false 
calves, artificial teeth, &c. but the following liter- 
ally transcribed, hand-bill of a City-Oculist, 
demonstrates that there are other brilliant deco- 
rations wanting, before the personal charms of 
the modern éeau, or belle, can be deemed com- 
plete. 

“‘ Curious enamelled Eyes, upon an improved Plan; 
.-having the tone of action like life....is a great 
preservation to the inner eye, worn with the ut- 
most ease and comfort, acting like a glove as a 
defence against colds, heats, dust, &c.....Put into 
the head without pain by John Watson, at Mr. 
Watson’s Lye-builder, Church-street, Coverley 
fields, Mile-end, New-Town, London.” 


A Mr. Whippingbottom is appointed a Diocesan 
schoolmaster in the North of England. 


A few days since at Garner’s library, Margate, 
a lady was discussing the character of Lord 
B....et; she admitted his naval atchievements, 
but condemned his penurious mode of living and 
inhospitality: “ Then, ma’am (observed Lord 
E....0e¥, who: was of her party), you mean to 
state he is a good sea-lord, but a very bad Jand- 
lord.” 


The report of Mr. Pitt having turned bis mind 
on matrimony, is owing entirely to his having be- 
come a Ausbandman. 


It is perfectly proper, that the Chief Consul 
of France should speak in the name of the French 
People, as nothing seems more clear, than that 
the Irench People have no voice of their own. 


The Irish members are well pleased with the 
prorogation of Parliament, asthe November gu/e 
of rent, will enable them to raise the wind to carry 





in on his rest at so date an hour. 





them over. 
¢ 








ORIGINAL FOETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


s, who live on a smile, 

=. fhoma frown of your mistress destroy S; 
Vho forgstin that smile ev'ry ill 

In that frown, who remember no joys; 


To you, who can feelingly tell 
How thrilling the language of love, 
‘To you be a simple tale told— 
Be still, if ye cannot approve. 
Ji was spring, and by moon-light I rov’d 
With my Love on the Delaware’s shore— 
(How could she by me but de dov'd 
Whom thousands of rivals adore?) 


It was evening, and silence was there! 

But what fetters the eyes can controul? 
The lover need not to be told 

That the eye is the tongue of the soul. 


s61 plac’d in my Juliet’s hand, 
A shell | had pick’d on the shore ; 
What became of the shell I knew not— 
I thought of the trifle no more. 


Atwelvemonth and more has gone round— 
Whatatwelvemonth to me, she can tell, 

Lut she knows not my bliss when I found 
‘That she yet was possess’d of the shell. 


Ye lovers! wholive on asmile, 

Whom a frown of your mistress destroys, 
Who forget, in that smile, ev’ry ill, 

In that frown, who lose sight of all joys! 


When ye list, ye fond lovers, to this, 
The wisdom of God ne’er arraign ; 
If a shell can produce so much bliss, 
Surely nothing was e’er made in vain. 
FREDERICK. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING NEW-YORK. 


FOR 


Faint,o’er the dancing waves, the sun-beams play, 


As sinks the orb, beneath yon distant hill, 
Night’s sombre shadows, o’er retiring day, 
Usurp the reign, and all around is still. 


Save, where against the shelving pebbled shore, 
"With ceaseless motion beats the murmuring 
wave, 
Unlike when Winter bids his tempest roar, 
‘Lo wheim the seaman in a hapless grave. 


As o’er the prospect, steals grey twilight’s gloom, 
Dim on the sight, thy towering steeples fade, 
And, rising from the wave, the silver moon 
Her mellow beam shoots through the deep’ning 
shade. 


Tip’d with her soften'd rays, von distant sail 
Scarecly distinguish’d, courts the wandering 
eye, 
With gentle motion flutters to the gale, 
That wafis the light clouds, thwart the starry 
sky. 


Perhaps compell’d in distant. climes to roam, 
To shu hh dread P viens 'sreleniess di int, 
Some wanderer home, 

To cheer with competence a pacent's heart. 


seeks ag iin his native 


Brieht expect ation SD irkles Sil ) his eve, 
Declusive bope iliumes his joyiul bie 
Ticw SvON Thay Sorrow iy id the p yueYpant sth, 


Jicave, where afathber’s sacred ashes rest. 


ast gf 
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Adieu, New-York, I bid a long adieu 
To all the saddening beauties of this scene, 
Perhaps no more they I meet my raptur’d view, 
‘Thy bay expansive, or thy borders greens 


Hence to my native home I now return, 
W here wasting Pestilence usur ve the sway, 
Perhaps to drop atear o'er Friendship’s urn, 
And mourn the victim of a swift decay. 


But still ’tis home—my palpitating heart, 
Throbs at the name, and sighs to meet once 
more, 
Those much lov'd friends, whose smiles can joy 
impart, 
Whose warm embrace can happiness restore. 
LoRENZO- 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADDRESS TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


When objects remote,on memory float, 
And Hope her gay prism displays, 
The Muses untold, their tissue of gold, 
Which Friendship and Fancy emblaze. 


Soft images glance, on the mental expanse, 
Contentment illumines her sphere, 
On the swift wing of Thought, those treasures 
are brought, 
Which nature and habit endear. 


But when the winds blow, and the light fleecy 
snow, 
O’er the hills and the valleys is driven, 
For the friend, that's away, (threugh Life’s 
stormy day) 
I crave the protection of Ileaven. 


Whether, gazing sublime, on the proud cliffs 
of Time, 
Where Empires their trophies bestow— 
Or musing awhile, where Conquest and Spoil 
Have ravaged the hamlet below. 


On the Stream’s cragged edge, o’er the 
Mountain's blue ridge, 
The traveller’s path I pursue, 
And anxious explore, the cot on the moor, 
Where social enjoyments are few. 


If Cynthia’s pale gleam, or the bright Solar 
beam, 
Yon picturesque landscape adorns, 
Fairy Fancy reposes, on beds of wild roses, 
And happily, dreams not of thorns. 


Affection’s soft hand, weaves a magical band, 
Transposes the shadowy curtain of Night, 
Bids Creation assume, a gay rural bloom, 
And sheds from the orient—a fountain oflight. 
Yet should the bleak gale, ofthe mountain 
prevail, 
And the track through the forest, be dark and 
uneven— 
For the friend that’s away,( 
day,) 
T craye the protection of Heaven. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADDRESS TO SYMPATHY 


through Life’s stormy 


Pure is the dew, that gems the humid hours, 
When bright Aurora waves her golden wing, 

Sweet as the blushing rose, gay queen of Howes, 
And gratetul as the bland approach of spring: 


Soft as the ¢low that he a imparts, 


When zephyrs waft t aliy breath of even ; 
SO sweet, so soothing, to ingenueus heartt— 
Is Spm IGEN, beng “pant voon of Heaven 









| Come to my aid, diffusing light afar ! 
In all the modest grace of Virtue drest~ 
Come to my aid, thou bright etherial star, 
And shed thy genial influence on my breast, 








By Scraph’s hands, thy vivid beams are form’d, 
And artless love, attunes thy dulcet lay ; 
Cheer’d by thy smile, Hope’s lambent flame js 
warm’d, 
And Time’s dimshadows, glide unmark’d away, 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sure it were well, if by Benevolence led, 
Some generous hand would raise within our 
clime? 
A monastery, where grief might hide her head, 
And wait in secret for relief from Time. 


Vi 
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Where the sad, wandering child of pale check’ 
Care, > 
The friendless orphan, destitute and poor; 
Might leave the world, which only gave despair, 
And feel, in solitude, its pains no more. 









For how much better, oh! how much more blest, 
To leave the world, and buried in a cell, 
With mild religion sooth each grief to rest, Y 





SIR. 





And in obscurity forever dwell— if I 

; ‘ incl 

Than still to struggle on life’s busy stage, ot ¢ 
Poor and dependent, friendless and forlorn; otis 
To bear low minded Pride’s indignant rage, pur] 
Or feel the stings of its insulting scorn. ri: 
Oh! how this heart has swell’d within my breast, Ne, 


With grief and anger, how I’ve felt it glow; L 






















































To see Misfortune, by rude poW’r oppress’d, wou 
Wipe off the tear, unkindness caus’d to flow. a 
Alas! it deeply wounds a feeling heart, se 
To view the ills with which the world abounds; light 
It feels the pains that Sympathy imparts, her | 
And, sighing, asks where happinessis foundlll pen, 
How can the heart, its fond affections cross’d, tend 
W here disappointmentblasts each opening joy of s 
Mix with a world whose every charm is lost, glow 
And join in scenes it can no more enjoy. ae 
e 
Where can she fly, her innocence betray’d? ™ 
The hapless wretch in misery is hurl'd ; 
In one unguarded hour her virtue stray ‘d, 
She’s thrown unpitied on a friendless world. Ah! 
Yes, ’tis for such that I would wish were giv'n, er 
A safe asylum in monastic gloom, Indo 
And there, wean’d from the earth, prepare fori ane? 
Heaven, do y 
And wait for joys that rise beyond the tomb do, 
ELLA Ti those 
—- plate 
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THE ADDRESS. relie 
We distillers of Rum, can do surely no less, on’ 
Quoth Ned, then present the great man an address “ay 
‘Yo encrust him with praise, for his favours di "he 
play’d, ot 
At the Nation’s expence, to encourage our trader “9 I 
‘wo procedures our gratitude specially claim, q we 
And will prove to all time his dest titles to fam own 
That IT mean the repes of Excise, must be plait whic] 
And the national ship, sent to France for To re 
ye ions 
Pain. 
To dispose of our stock, both alike will avail, emoti 
be seth ring Sine ted state tical appro 
sy reducing the price and increasing the galt meni; 
Batiste lic 
€xpos 
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